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PARTICULAR TERMS.—Firvry cents rer annum to schools, 
Choirs, Musical Societies, and all Literary Institutions, for a num | 


ber not less than ten, sent to one address, | Additional copies at the 


saine rate. | 

MINISTERS rendering us such influence as they feel the sub- 
ject demands, receive two corres for $1. 

ALL BUSINESS relating to the Musical Visitor, is done at 
THE OFFICE OF PUBLICATION, No. 8, Court Square; opposite 
the side door of the new Court House, over the Coroner’s Office. 

Act Current Money, (Eastern preferred) will be received in 
PAYMENT; which must be iN ADVANCE. 

Those who approve of the spirit and object of this paper, we 
hope will make an immediate effort to increase its circulation. 

All Contributions, Subscriptions, Letters and Monies from 
Agents and others, MUST BE SENT to H. W. Day, Boston, 
Mass., Post paid. Unpaid Letiers remain in the Office. 





UPTON & FARWELL, Prinrenrs. 





“VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL. 


—————— 





THe CnHorr.—ELeEMEeENTARY Ruurs.—By ele- 
mentary rules here, we mean those which should be 
observed from the first establishment of a singing choir, 
and at all its exercises; and in general, those primary 
laws which are absolutely essential to propriety and 
to improvement. 

Preliminary and important remarks. As soon as the 
singers enter the choir (the place of performance) they 
voluntarily put themselves under the authority of the 
leader. Good order and strict discipline are as ne- 
cessary to success,in amusical as they are in a military 
organization. ‘The good member of the choir, there- 
fore no less than the good soldier, renders strict and 
cheerful obedience, The authority which is‘ thus vol- 
untarily put into the hands of the leader, it is his duty 
tomaintain, and to require from all the members the 
most perfect silence and attention. This course of dia- 
cipline should commence as goon as the call or signal 
for commencement is given. It isalways important to 
begin well. The first sounding of the voices seems to 
organize the singers as it were, into one harmoniou 
body, in which each member is more or less impor 
tant, and has his appropriate place and duties to per. 
form. It also elevates the spectators asif by a sing] 
impulse, into the pure regions of melody. While in 
all maters of taste the first [impression is of great i 
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development of the elegant arts. Let the leader, there- 
fore, and let every member of the choir, be careful that 
the first sound be good, and from this moment let the 
most perfect order, close attention and strict propriety 
prevail. Pro bono publice, should be the motto and 
rule of conduct of every organization, or while the 
choir are together. Every thing should be thrown into 
the public treasury—as time attention, knowledge, ca- 
pacity, vocal powers, ExAmpuie. A good member of 
achoir, voluntarily and cheerfully gives up his own 
ease and gratification so far as they may interfere with 
ithe general object in view, and yields himself entirely 
Ito the purposes of the association. All individual is 
thus merged in the general good. 

The following are some of the most common violations 
of these principles, at variance with good order, taste 
‘and propriety, and having a tendency to interrupt or 
to prevent the Bienseance of a choir. 

1, For members to remain together in conversation 
after the time has arrived for the exercises to begin.— 
Those members whose souls are truly musical, and 


who are disposed to do all they can to promote the 


object in view, fly instantly to their places, (if they 
are not already there) at the instant the signal for 
commencement is given, while others will be seen 
lingering until the piece has been named, or until just 
the moment of performance, or perhaps even until af- 
ter the first piece has been performed. 

2. Unnecessary conversation after being seated.— 
We say unnecessary conversation, and to the atten- 


tive member almost all conversation is unnecessary. 


Conversing with one another leads of course to inatten- 
tion; and hence it is not unfrequently the case that the 
member of achoir will have to whisper to his neigh- 


bor to ascertain the page or the piece, just as the first 
sound is about to be given, which but a moment before 


5 had been distinctly announced, and which he was only 


prevented from hearing, by carelessness or inattention. 
3. Inattention to the time, or to any thing else proper- 
ly belonging to the performance. ‘Time, however, is 
more important than any thing else, and to attend to 
this therefore is the very first duty in a singer. If the 





portance; this is especially the case in the exercise an 


conductor or leader do his duty, the time Whenever it 
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is necessary will be distinetly marked by a motion large | 
In all places, therefore, where | 


enough for all to see. 
there is any difficulty, and especially at a pause (®) or, 
where there is a change in the movement, as from Ada-| 
gio to Allegro, &c., every eye should be directed to, 
him, and every voice be controlled by his beat — 

4. Whispering or talking during a Solo performance, 
or during an instrumeatal prelude or interlude, or at any)| 
other time when music is performing. ‘This is an of-| 
fence not only againstall the laws of musical taste and) 
decorum, but against the rules of politeness. It betrays | 
not only a want of a proper sense of rausical propriety,) 
but alsoof common respect and civility. In an uneulti- 
vated audience it may be expected from the low and 
vulgar, if such are there; but itis a fault not to beooked | 
for in a civilized country and especially in a member of) 
a choir. It is no small thing tolearn to /isten to a mu- 
sical performance; and in this, members of the choir 
should be an example to others. | 

5. Sitting down during choir performance. There 
is but one case in which this can be justified, viz:—| 





ry and proper, but in general, it is ifjurious to good 
order; and whea there are exceptions, the reasons of 
them should be generally known to the members. 

10. Finding fault with such rules and regulations as 
are here implied, and considering them too strict. 





GreatOrGan. An enormous organ is now being 


‘erected in the Abbey, St. Denis. It contains about 6000 


pipes, among which, are some measuring 52 feet, and 
weighing 12,000 pounds. This magnificent instrument 


is nearly completed. 


Tuer Piano Forte Manufactories of Messrs. Lord 
& Comston, and T. Gilbert, & Co., will be remembered 
by those friends who visit the city, and wish to purchase 
superior instruments. The former at 352, and the latte; 


at 406, Washington street. 


BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


TEACHERS CLASS FOR 1841. 

A course of instruction to ‘Teachers of vocal music will com 
mence on TUESDAY, August 17th, at 10 o’clock, A. M., aut 
will be continued daily for ten days, as follows :— 

1. Lectures on teaching singing schools, both juvenile and 








sickness or inability to stand up; and in this ease 
the member should instantly leave the choir, signifying 
the cause to the leader, so that it may be generally 
known. When here and there a member is seen 
sitting down during performance, 
the ardour of those who are trying to do well.—| 
Such persons operate as a dead weight, and as a di-| 
rect drawback to good performance, in which the exer-| 
tions, the sympathy and example of every one is need- 
ed. Alittle fatigue is not a sflicient excuse for this fault; 
if the choir generally manifest this; the exercises should 
instantly close. Indeed the exercises of a choir should) 
always close to prevent positive fatigae—mental or 
physical; for the instant that a musical performance 
becomes Wearisome either to the performer or the hear- 
er, orthe moment it ceages to please, that moment it be-| 
comes useless, and should be given up. 

G. Standing up and gazing at the choir, or at the au-) 
dience or at any thing else, between the pieces, or 
during 9 solo performance. This is an offence not 80 
much against musical decorum and propriety as it is) 
against common decency of deportmentand gentility of 
manners. Persons who commit this offence must be! 
classed with those who enter and walk about a church! 
jugt before divine service, and perhaps take a seat 
in a pew, and look over a prayer book or a psalm book, 
with their hats on; and this, while ladies and gen- 
tlemen are assembling in church. 


7. Turning over the leaves of a music book between) 


the performance of pieces, and perhaps humming or 
whistling. The mere mention of this is sufficient.- 

8. Sitting still, or taking a seat in the place of the 
audience for the purpose of hearing a performance.— 
This strikes atthe root of that principle which holds a 
choir together. Private gratification must be sacrificed 
to the general good, if one has a right to go and bea 
listener, another has the right, aad so on until all are 
listeners, and there are no performers remaining. 

A member of a choir has no more right to leave his 
place for sake of hearing the performance, than the 
member of a military company has to leave his post for 
the purpose of seeing the manauvres of his corps. 

9. Leaving the choir before the close of the meeting. 
We co not now speak of leaving during the perform- 
ance of a piece of music, for we do not suppose any 





it always damps | 


adult, in which the most approved method of instrueticn will be 
explained and illustrated. In connection with these lectures 
there will be daily performances of church music, with semarks 
and criticisms calculated to promote a correct style of Psalmody, 
Chanting, &c., by Mr. Mason. 

2. Lectures on the proper mode of delivering and cultivating 
the voice, showing the method by which, after a knowledge of 
the elements of music has been acquired, the compass of the 
voice may be gradually extended, its power increased, and its 
quality improved. In connection with these, remarks will be 
made on solo singing and musical elocution, illustrated by exam. 
iples from some of the standard songs of Handel and other emi 
nent composers, by Mr. Greatorex. 
| 3. Lectures on harmony or thorough base, designed to facilitate 
the study of musical Composition; accompanied by Examples, on 
the piano-forte, illustrating the various positions, inversions, and 
progresssion of chords, modulations &¢., by Mr. Mouren. 
| 4, Lessons on the Violin, designed to aid those who wish to ac- 
quire a correct use of this instrument, so valuable to the teacher 
of vocal music, by Mr. Sucmipr. 

5. Lectures on musical taste, with special reference to expres- 
sion and the appropriate style of vocal execution, generally, by 
Mr. WaRNER. 
| 6, Chorus singing under the direction of Mr Mason. 
ing will also be practiced. 

7. A lecture on the Organ, in which the nature of the different 
Stops, the manner of combining them, and the proper use of the 
the instrument, generally, will be explained, in connection with 
‘examples of Organ playing in the various kinds of style, by Mr. 
MuLuLeEr. 

_ ‘Terms as follows:—Admittance to all the Lectures, instructions 
and exercises (excepting the Lectures on Thorough Base,) Five 
‘Dollars. 

/ Admittance to the lectures on Thorough Base, Two Dollars and 
|Pitty Cents. 

| Members of previous classes are invited to attend with the priv- 
‘ilege, also, of introducing a Lady, without charge. 

Ladies and Gentlemenwho intend to join the class, are particu 
larly desired to be present at the first meeting. 
ickets of admisssion may be obtained at the Bookstore of 
Messrs. Tappan and Dennett, No. 114, Washington Street. 

L. & CUSHING, Secretary,Boston Academy Music. 


Glee sing 





Nor in Tune. When those aids to singing, called 
musical pitchforke, were first introduced, the preceptor 
ofCornock parish, a few miles from Dunfermline, thought 
he might not be the worst of one and accordingly ordered 
the Edingburg carrier to bring itover. The honest car- 
rier, who never heard of any other pitch fork but that 
used inthe barnyard, purchased one 9% least ten feet 
long. It was late on Saturday evening before he came 
home, and as a message had been left to bring it up when 
he came to church next day, he marched into the church 
yard before the bell rung, where the master of song was 
standing amid a group of villagers. ‘‘Awell, John, here’s 


choir could be found where this would be tolerated; but the pitchfork you wanted; but | can tell you, I ne’er 


of leaving af recess, or at any intervening time between 
the pieces. 


ought muckleo’ your singing before, and I’m mist’en if 


There may be cases where this is necessa-ye’ll sing any better now!’ 
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Rosert Lincotn’s Sonc.—I was a little alarmed 
the other day, Mr. Editor, on reading a notice in your 


paper, regarding my old ‘‘ Hay-day”’ friend, Robert Lin- 


coln, Esq., commonly called in this democratic ‘*good-as- 
you’’ country, ** Bob Link.’’ This notice led me to be- 
lieve, or rather fear, that among the innovations and 
changes of the times, he had also changed his song. 
Judge my gratification, however, when yesterday I 
made a special visit to the fields of Jersey to ascertain 
what changes, if any he had undergone, either in song 
or costume. Lknew his haunts. I was sure, if to be 
found any where, I should meet him where I sought him 
—and was not disappointed. I saw him on the bough o 
an apple-tree that stood on the skirt of a meadow, amus- 


ing himself in tuning his pipes, as it were to catch the | 


right pitch, at times striking ‘‘ B and E flat,’’ and again 
asemitone, approaching ‘‘C sharp’’—wearing as usual, 
the summer costume of his father and grand-father, and 
I doat know but that of his great-grand-father too—black 
satin vest and pantaloons, and white round-about jacket. | 
Jast then, his old favorite, Mary Lincola, in a dark grey 
russet morning dress, started from a tuft of high grass 
on ashopping excursion, when ‘‘ Robert,’’ alive to the 
duties of gallantry, instantly offered his services, ‘‘wing- 
fully,’’ and ‘* song-fully, ’’ and the air at once 
was filled with his delicious melody--—*‘in linked 
sweetness long drawn out;’’—the same ‘time-cherish’d’ 
note, and line , and word, precisely, as I heard in child- 
hood. For the information of some of your readers, who 
may not have a copy of Robert Lincoln’s Song, I now 


‘The Mercury’’ speaks in high terms of his successful 
and well directed efforts. 

Teachers in such schools, would have little trouble 
in introducing the Visitor,very generally among al] their 
scholars. Andif the repeated testimonials of its useful- 
ness are true, they would get more than ‘value received 
for their money. The Visitor contains a sufficient 
amount of music for any school to leara, should they use 
nothing else, and a far greater variety than can be 
found in any one book, 
| The time forthe meeting of the 
musical Association of the counties of Montgomery, Fulton and 
Hamilton, N. Y is announced in the Intelligencer, Will our 
brother Editor please inform us the object of this association, and 
of whom it is composed? 





Executive Committee of the 





| 3orThe new Book of Glees, mentioned in the last Visitor, which 
it was stated would be entitled Orpheus, is to be called by the tnore 
The Gentleman’s Glee Book. 


ee 


, 
appropriate name of 
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Our Friend B. W. will please furnish the Music he proposed 
and receive our thanks, 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY. 





Musicau Compostrion or the elements of IAR- 
MONY Continued.—If we construct a major scale com- 
mencing from any higher note, certain sharps and flats 
will be required to obtain the necessary arrangement of 
steps and half-steps, Kx. 

MAJOR SCALE OF D. 
Ss. Ss. il. Ss. Ss. S. It 


_——- 
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transcribe it; aad, ifthey want to hear it sung, let them {qj -—-—- -—---—_ a. 
go to the hay-fields of New Jersey. a Sn 
THE SONG. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Mary Lincoln—Mary Lincola— 
Sweetest—sweetest— 
Won’t you wait for Bobby Lincoln ? 
Look, look—Mary Lincoln! 
Don’t you see—don’t you see 
Bobby Lincoln—satin pantaloons 
And summer jacket ? 
Tackle to—tackle to—Mary Lincoln— 
Not so fast—not so fast! 
I'll follow thee—round about clover-top, 
And dock-weed, and apple-tree— 
Bobby Liacoln never lets Mary Lincoln 


Gad about alone with Harrry Hanse—muckle weaver; | 


Nor shall she marry Michael Mangel-wurtzel. 
[N. Y¥. American. 





MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Mr R. Weston. 


cert in Coventry, Conn. The Programme embraces 
a choice collection of Anthems and pieces. 














_ Mr. Geo. W. Lucas is efigaged for a season in Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. in his favoriteemployment. We wish 
him much succes. 








M. T. C.—We shall save a circumlocution, if our 


readers will understand us to mean by the capitals M. 


T. C. applied to a name, Member of the ‘Teachers 
Class. 


Mr. R. F. Beal, M.'T. C., has been engaged the past 
winter in Sharon Ct. and in the adjoining towns, in 


teaching six schools, which were largely attended and 
very successful. 





in the fall to re-commence his business. A notice in 


We perceive has given a Con- ASCENDING 


A concert at Sharon, closed ‘his en-; 
gagements there for the prezent. He expects to return 
| 


DEGREES OF THE SCALE. 

Here, as the interval between FE and F% is only a 
half step, we must sharpen the F to render the interval 
between the second and third degrees a step; and for a 
similar reason the C must be made sharp. Hence, to 
construct the diatonic scale of D major, two sharps are 
required. ‘The sharps or flats necessary to construct any 
diatonic scale on a given root key-note, or tonic, (as 
the first note is indifferently termed,) is called its sig- 
|mature. In the major scale, the same notes occur in de- 
iscending as in ascending. 

|| In ascending the diatodic scale in the minor mode, 
‘ithe half steps are situated between the second and third, 
and the seventh and eighth degrees; but in decending, 
\|they fall between the third and second, and the sixth and | 
‘fifth degrees. 

| To exemplify the minor mode ot scale, we shall 
choose the scale of A minor, as in the descending scale 
all the notes are natural. 

















| SCALE. 
Ss. H. Ss. 8. Ss. Ss. H. 
.? > © 
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DEGREES OF THF SCALE. 
DESCENDING SCALE. 
Ss. So “me "Oo me” Re g- 
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DEGREES OF THE SCALE. 

It appears, therefore, that the ascendfng minor ecale 

differs-from the descending minor scale, by having its 
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sixth ai seventh “agrees accidentally sharpened}, 
of the minor mode is to be 
This is called a mi-+ly been stated, 


hence the real signature 
found only in the descending scale. 
nor scale, or mode, because the interval from the first, 
degree to the third is an interval of a minor third only. 
Here again, if we construct a minor scale, commenc- 
ing from any other note, certain sharps or flats will be 
required, to obtain the necessary arrangement of steps 


and half-steps. Example— 
SCALE OF C MINOR 
ASCENDING, 
S. H. 8. se Nae ‘eee | 
eT a ee ATeraehe seer 


ee ‘ % : 

aS ATEN Te = 

wo neaylitataass ae 
— ~-—. rea pareecaerromen 


1 23 4 5 6 
DESCENDING. 
Ss. Ss. Hw. &. Ss. = @. 
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The signature will be three flats. 
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ExpLANATion oF Fiagure 5.—In this, the bony), 
case of the labyrinth has had one half cut away to ex- 
hibit the interior. 

a to /—The upper part of the cochlea; aa, the thickness of 
its external shell in a foetus of eight months; bcd, the 
lamina spiralis; be, seala vestibuli; efg hi, the scala 
tympani. Here is seen the bony lamina spiralis; 6b, its 
origin; d, its termination in a little hook, termed Aa- 
mulus; k,the opening of the infundibulum, where the 
scalae communicate; /, the opening of the aqueduct, or 
drain of the fluids from the cochlea. 

m to g—The under half of the vestibulum; m the thick- 
ness of itscase in the foetus; nm the fovea or round pit; 


pa “ay between them; q opening of the aquaeductus), 


vestibuli. + 
r,g, k, The canals divided; r the thickness of their 
case in the infant; g the posterior: / exterior semicir- 
cular canal; 1 opening of the big end of the posterior ca- 
nal; 2 opening of the large end of the superior; 3 the epen- 
ing common to their united tubes; 4 the larger end; 5 the 
contra@ted opening of the external canal. 


ed in music than the Romans. 
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A TASTE FOR Music Is A sIGN OF sUPERIOR 
INLELLEBCTUAL ENDOWMENTS. ‘This has previous- 
in nearly the same words. It was 
thought, that it would be found, that those individuals 
in the community, and boys and girls in school, who 
discovered uncommon taste for music, were possessed of 
more than ordinary mental endowments. David was a 
great man and a great musician. The Saviour and 
ell his apostles were singers, as we learn from the 
fact that ‘“‘they sung a hymn,”’ at the Institution of 
the Lord’s supper. Paul and Silas were great men, 
and they “prayed and sung praises.”” We had al- 
most forgotten Moses, who it would seem, was a 
master of music. The idea of mental greatness stanis 
outon mentioning the name of Luther, who, in addi- 
tion to the facts that he was a composer and an ardent 
admirer of the art, may with propriety be called a 
teacher of music. if the reader will reflect a moment, 
he will find that the most efficient ministers of the pres- 
ent day, are either good singers, or lovers of music. 
‘The writer has had a tolerable opportunity of observa- 
tion and can fully aver, that the remark is strictly true, 
so far as his observation has extended among ministers 
in the Orthodox, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Methodist, 
Universalist and Baptist denominations, in each of 
which, ministers have exerted a great influence, by mu- 
sical and poetical compositions and compilations. 

_ But we had a different view of the subject in mind 
when we took the pen in hand. 

The position may be proved by a xind of collective ev- 
idence. The Egyptians cultivated music to a great ex- 
tent and carried it to very considerable perfection, as 
we learn from a number of scraps of history. And need 
the reader be told, that Egypt is renowned in history 
for having carried to a high state of perfection, most of 
the sciences of the present day? In others the Egyp- 
tians were skilled, a knowledge of which is now un- 
known. Greece was more renowned for literature 
than Rome. The Greek language being the most ex- 
tensive in the world. The Greeks were far more skill- 
From the greek jan- 
guage, come our principal resources for research into 
the antiquity of music. The Greeks were a highly 
refined, literary, musical and scientific people. Al! 
this cannot with so much proptiety be said of the Ro- 
mans, who were a bold, strong and warlike race. Mu- 
sic is certainly the handmaid to every science. Nay 
more, it gives renewed power to the mind for making 
scientific aad and literary advancement. No one will 
pretend to deny, that the Jews formerly, and even to 
the present, have sustained more than an ordinary 
respect for mental endowments. Solomon was the 
wisest of men. Many of them have been and are 
now, very learned. Few or none are comparatively 
poor, where there are equal opportunities. They as a 
nation cultivated music, and that by divine command. 
England, itis true, can boast of scholars (Milton was a 
singer.) But it will be rem-sabered, that both England 
and France aré noted for profound research in the phys- 
ical sciences, and rather exclusively toa few. Both have 
produced composers’ of acknowledged merit, and have 
established institutions of a high character, where music 
is made a special branch of education. Germany, how- 
ever, which is a nation of singers and players, at pres- 
ent bears the palm in almost every department of litera- 
ture and science. Germany has produced some of the 
ablest divines and philosophers. No nation can boast of 
‘such scholars in the abstract and metaphysical sciences, 
all of whom are more or leas distinguished for musical 
attainments. 
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” 4 To say nothing of our national musical chaz acter, 0 f{heav enly influence. They cultivate it not. ‘The an- 
5 our cities, none excels Boston;—none compares with it ‘\gelic hosts sing to their golden harps. Devils cannot 
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= for literary advantages. It is greatly in advance of all) sing. 
. in regard to musical cultivation, Of the rising genera- Nursery Song. 

; tion, there is scarcely a boy in the streets who cannot Soft and aroun Finis. I. W. Day 
S sing. Our schools are modled after the best Bes the 27! @ 
world. Religious denominations flourish, and for sci- ( 1 sana 

nd entific seaiien! Lyceums and discussions, it is as noted! 63° ae re “fee. +e, Ic Ee 
he 4 as Athens of old. Theatres and places of mere amuse- Pes in es 
. : ment, are almost entirely deserted for something more 1. Sleep, baby sleep no long- er weep; Fig chon 
; ; substantial. All take great delight in vocal and in- 
i 4 strumental music. Music and intelligence seems to be E = 
. , weded together. est isms izeore | == =v ee red 
ds ‘Take another test. Of the congregations in all our . 
li- ; cities, are those not the most intellectual where they ate Ge i taille D. C 
- : have the best music? Where can we find an intellect-|! ¢ a == [— J ==f——-} — | 
‘ 5 ual congregation or society, where they do mot have a este —f-\--; =3 
we good music? How is it in our country towns? Who ooo ce ce Ss 
“ knows of a society OF cepgmgns, W here they have d sits thy lit -tle brother, Close beside thee re. rom er 
a poor music, and care little about the subject, that is ei- 1} 
- ther refined or prosperous in religion ?—We pause for a - ~o a! ono a -~ 
. xg a = 5 
’ reply:—Where are men of sound minds and growing - : Sa ) ff 
~e christians? Is it not wherethey have good vocal and| * —3s -* — 
- a nmgeeey If the coat fits, please to put it on Sleep, baby, sleep, no longer weep ; 
he g00 rother, and answer all these questions, and| Isracl’s Shepherd watches o’er thee, 
should you decide with us, that musical talent and sell No rude danger lies before thee— 
mental endowments usually accompany each other, it, Sleep, baby, sleep, &c. 
nd would not be strange if not able to deny the statements Sleep, baby, sleep, no longer weep; 
above made, should you perceive, at least, some rea- | Germ of beauty, bud and blossom, 
2V- son fora more general cultivation of music: Nay more,|, Rest upon thy Suvior’s bosom, 
x that the cause of education and religion demand it. In Sleep, baby, sleep, &c. 
“ addition to its aid to mental advancement, music has in’ Sleep, baby, sleep, no longer weep ; 
. all cases on individuals, communities, towns, cities,’ Life has many a raging bitten 
ry | and nations, a peaceful and happy influence. Ruffians, Rest upon thy downy pillow, 
“ savage tribes, and warlike nations, are yet dead to its | Sleep, baby, sleep, &e. (Mothers Assistant.) 
'D- 
in- ’ 
-—_ oe CHURCH STREET. P.M.  B.F. Baxen, 
I b-Be peer e oto E: —- EEFEEEE = = + of Pete me | 
ool ~— a A A eae oe 5 ctliadeaatinemess 
nto * “I ld Petal 
nly Be = = —_j——___ -—_ F— = Y + 
: [Eres ee ee pete Ee ee eee 
< oe -6-60-= “a € —a = ee 
om 1, Our blest redeemer, ere he breathed, His t tender, last fare - well, Guide a comforter, be ~ queathed 
7 maaaes CS CTS (I A SN, — me . al 
_ 7 pp pa t-o}-e—peee ee =345 Bett Faye fe 
vill : a tt “5 st 
" | &: <a ee oe 
ary | nono fee f= ne {= | = = ~o —O-+ z | 
the ; Se ot ee so se ME PL a a ae 
are i 2. Ile came sweet influence to impart, the roof grew narrower by 
ely A A gracious willing guest, degrees, and termimated in 
Sa ; While he can find one humble heart, a pom atthe top. It was 
nd. a Wherein to rest. moddled after king Xerxes’ 
sa i tent according to the di- 
und 4 3. Spirit of purity and grace, rection of Pericles. By the 
ys- 2 Our weakness pitying see; influence of this man = mu- 
ave P O make our hearts, thy dweling place, sical games were cyver af- 
ave 2 And worthier thee. ter exhibited in this theatre 
|S1C 4 a ae ae and prizes awarded to those 
we : It OpEON oR OvEUM —This word is of Greek who excelled. The princi- 
es- 3 extraction and signifies a Music-theatre. ‘The pal instruments used, were 
ra- £ ~first of which we read, was erected in Athens j),, flute and the lyre, ond 
the : a [aes o- under the direction of Pericues, one of the 4p, principle poetry sung, 
t of 4 4 — distinguished rulers among the Athenians, yo. the lyric odes or poems 
es. 3 a | about 450 years before Christ. It had a great j once the namo, Ode-on, 


ical = number of rows of seats and columns within it, aiedien a. 
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70 Freedom’s Hurrah. 


With life and anmmation. The “~~ effect will be prodused, if sung by woe Boys. H. W. Dar. 





1. Of every land through - out the earth, Hurrah! Hur - rah! Hur - rah! U -- 
No land like that which gave us birth, Hurrah! &c. 
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nited here a happy band,For freedom and our nativeland,Hur- rah! Hur-rah! Hur - rah! Hur- 
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rah! Hur - rah! Hur - rah! --- ---+-- - - - - Hur -rah! Hurrah! Mur - rah! - - - -- 
> ’ 
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coomemeteial 
2 Columbia’s chief, brave Washington—Hurrah ! : A light and glory to the world, 
On thee the Star ‘of glory shone—lIlurrah! Our starry banner is unfurled—Hurrah! 


Then pierced the clouds that darkly hung— 


Thy country’s hills and dales among—Hurrah ! 5 It sheds its light o’er hill and dale—Hurrah ! 


And is reflected back again—Hurrah ! 
3 Across the proud Atlantic wave—Hurrah! And so shall be through every sphere,— 
Seon flew the story of the brave—Hurrah! Till liberty to all is dear—Hurrah! 
And gallant generous Lafayette, 


f j e > > ' 
Resolved that atar should never set— Hurrah ’ 6 And now let union, love and has ace —Hurrah ° 


Bid jealousy and discord cease—Hurrah ! 





4 Bright freedom’s star it rises sti!l—Hurrah ! For liberty will seek her shrine— 
A beacon from each western hill—Hurrah! Where freemen still as brothers join—Hurrah ! 
L. M Mount Bellingham. J. Priveavux. 
— — 
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1. A. o ra seas, thy thunder- ing voiee, Makes all the roar --- ing waves re - - joice; 
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And one soft word of | thy com - - mand, Can sink them, si - lent in the sand. 
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irs AUTHoRS.—1. The Epic. This is a sort of narra- 
tive—an action related by the poet. It is the most bold 
and sublime as well as difficult of all poetry; was intro- 
duced as far as can be ascertained by Homer, the Gre- 
cian poet, who was a native of Smyrna, and who lived 
844 years before Christ. He composed two poems of 
this kind of poetry, the Jiliad and the Odyssey. And 
what is a little remarkable is, that though he was the 
first who was ever known to apply himself to that kind 
of poetry, no man ever since approached so near the 
summit of perfection, who has undertaken to walk in 
the same path. He was the master spirit—the origin- 
al genius—others have imitated, but never have made! 
their imitations match the original. 

2. The Iamaic. This kind of poetry was invented 
by ArcHILocuvus, who was also a Grecian, and lived 
724 years before Christ. The feet which gave name 
to the Iambic verse, and which at first were the onl 
sort used, are composed of one short and one long sy 
lable. ‘This kind, of poetry, as it was invented by Ar- 
chilochus, is completely adapted to the vehement and 
energetic style; accordingly Horace, when speaking of| 
this poet says that ‘it was his anger, or rather his 
rage, that armed him with his Iambics for the exer- 
cising and exerting of his vengeance."’ Like Homer 
he carried his kind of poetry to the greatest perfection. 
The longest of his poems were said to be the best.— 
The world have passed the same judgment upon the 
orations of Demosthenes and Cicero, The following 
line is composed wholly of Iambic feet. 

‘* He scorns | the force | that dares | his fier | y neg 
3. The Lyric. Lyric Poetry is that, the verses o 
which, digested into odes and stanzas, were sung to) 
the lyre, or to other such like instruments. It is im- 
possible to tell who was the author of this verse it is 
£0 very ancient; the lyre itself was invented in the 
year of the world 2000, according to the best accounts. 
It is probable that this kind of poetry was soon after 
introduced. However, StesicHorus, a native of 
Sicily, and who flourished about 700 years before 
Christ, greatly excelled in it, and probably very much 

improved it. 

4. The Atcaic. This isa sort of Lyric verse and 





DIFFERENT KINDS OF ANCIENT POETRY AND 





derives its name from Aic.a&us, who was born in Mit- 
tylene of Lesbos, between six and seven hundred years, 
before Christ. He was a professed enemy to tyrants, 
especially to Pillacus against whom he perpetually in- 
veighed in his verses, which were sung by the people, 
accompanied with the lyre. Quintilian says that his 
style was close, magnificent and chaste; and to com- 
plete his character, adds, that he very much resembled 
flomer. 

5. Euecy. A mournful or plaintive funeral song on 
poem. — It was introduced by Simonipes, who ex- 
celled in it. He wasa native of Ceos, an Island in 
the A2gean Sea. There are other kinds of ancient! 
verse of which my limits will not allow me to speak.| 
For instance, the Sappuic, which took its name from 
SAPPHO, an authoress who was of the same place and 
lived at the same time with Aucaus. The above 
however are the most noted and are all that will in- 
terest the common reader. G. W. Q@. 








CaimtIn~aL Sraristics. A late London paper eon- 
tains a return of the trade and occupations of nearly 71,- 
000 persons who were taken into custody, eharged with 
offences against the laws, during the year 1840, in the 
metripolitan district. The highest number of any profes- 
sion, the tailors, wag 2043; the next, shoemakers, 1967; 





MUSICAL VISITOR. om 





servants, 2563; carpenters 1523; clerks 405; painters, 
1111; and persons professing no distinct trade or occu- 
pation, male and female, 25,220, while of musicians 
there were but 69!! ‘This last fact “speaks volumes.”’ 


“THe Vestry Sixcinc Boox,” is a new work 
in the 12 mo. form, consisting of music usualiy called 
** old tunes,”® such as Old Hundred, Mear, &c., anda 
variety of hymns, by Messrs. Fitz and Dearborn. 








Tue Boston Musicat Insritute’s COLLECTION OF CHURCH 
Music, comprises a great variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 
Anthems Chants Sentances, and other set pieces, original, and 
‘lected with great care from the most eminent composers, witha | 
knowldgee of English, German, French and Italian music, the 
whole intended and calculated for CONGREGATIONAL | 
nd the GHURCH SERVICE, With an accompaniment adapt- 
to the O and Piano Forte, by the Organist of the King’s Chap- 
‘1, and Director to the Boston Musical Institute. 





THE OLDEST REPUBLIC ON EARTH.-The American 

uarterly Review contains a letter from G. W. Erving, 
Ee giving a sketch of his visit to San Merino, a small 
Republic in Italy, between the Appenines, the Po, and 
the Adriatic. The territory of this State is only 40 miles 
in circumference, and its population about 7000. The 
Republic was founded more than 1400 years ago, on 
moral principles, industry and equality, and has pre- 
served its liberty and independence amidst all the wars 
and discords which have raged around it. Bonaparte 
respected it, and sent an embassy to express his senti- 
ments of friendship and fraternity. It is governed by a 
Captain Regent, chosen every six months by the repre- 
sentatives of the people, 66 in number, who are chosen 
every six months by the people. The taxes are light, 
the farm houses are neat, the fields well cultivated, 
and onall sides are seen comfort and peace, the happy 
effects of morality, simplicity, liberty and justice. Mr. 
Erving was received by someintelligent citizens in the 
most hospitable and affectionate manner; they were de- 
lighted with him because he was an American. They 
professed a profound attachment to our country, and 
look to it asthe preserver of their own pure principles; 
they were intimately acquainted with our institutions 
and affairs and had a library well furnished with books 
and pamphlets relating to America. [Saturday Chron- 
icle. 





[From the Boston Mercantile Journal. 


Mr. Epiror:—As I stood by: the dying bed of a he- 
loved sister, she signified that she had something to say 
tome. I put my faceto hers—-she impressed a kiss on 
my cheek, and said, in a soft whisper, ‘‘h love, thee, 
brother !’? ‘This short sentence has suggested to my 
mind the following lines, which, if you please, you may 


publish. 
“T LOVE THEE.” 
*T love thee’’—’twas affection’s breath; 
The seal—a dying sister’s kiss, 
She spake—then closed her eyes in death; 
Who can forget a seal like this? 
**T love thee’’—how those accents fell 
Upon my anxious, listening ear; 
My lips to absent friends shall tell 
This parting pledge of love sincere. 
“ Tlove thee, brother! ah! that word? 
It touched the tender chords within; 
It was the last I ever heard, 
Or from those lips shall hear again. - 
“I love thee, brother.”” While I live, 
This sentence to my heart I'l! bind; 
Not all the treasures earth could give, 
Are half as precious to my mer 4 
Oppitizs or Gagat Mex.—The greatest men are often affeect- 
ed by the most trivial circumstances, which have no apparent 
connexion with the effects they produce. An old gentlemen felt 
secure against the cramp, when he placed his shoes on going to 
bed, so that the right shoe was on the left of the left shoe and the 
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toe of the right next to the heel of the lef. If he did not bring| 
the right ehoe round the other side in that way, he was lable to 
the cramp. Dr. Johnson used alwas, in going up to Bolteourt, to 
put one foot upon each stone of the pavement; Mf he failed he felt 
ecrtain the day would be unlucky. Buffon, the celebrated natu- 
riliet, newer wrote but in full dresa, Dr, Routh of Oxford, stud- 


' 
' 
ied in full canonicale. An eminent living writer can never com-! 


VISITOR. 


pose without lis slippers on. A celebrated preacher of the last 
jcentury could never make a sermon with his garters on. A great 
German scholar writes with his braces off. Reiseg, the German 
critie, wrote his commentaries on Sophocles with a good pot of 
porter by his side. Sehlegal lectures at the age of 72, extempore, 
in Latin, with hig snuff box constaiitly in his hand ; without it he 
could not get on. 
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for explaining the transpositions of the Scale, by I. T. Packard. 
WITH 


ee oe 


f will be pleased to have you point them out. Experience, 
justifies me in saying as before, that very many more than) 
usual have understood the why and wherefore, and in| 
much less time, than in any other way. I of course, after 
the principles are understood, apply them to the staff.— 
Care should be taken that the pupils during the use of the, 
instrument or the staff, do not entertain the idea, that 
when a letter is flatted or sharped, it ceases to exist in its 
former place, but given to understand that the ) or # is on- 
ly substituted to preserve the interval, On the staff every 
thing to the young student is imaginary—on the board the 
distance of every interval is visible to the eve. This in-| 





Ixnrropuction or New Tunes. The following is/ 






ACCOMPANYING EXPLANATIONS. 


: This represents the board which ia painted 
t black. It is 30 inches square—the large circle 
is two feet in diameter—painted white—the 
arms on which the letters are placed are fixed 
with a joint at the end where the dots are 
placed. These you move from one degree to 
another, according to the nature of the inter 
val desired The two pointers I call the 
index. These are placed at the centre of the 
board ata. In transposing, these hands can 
be placed by means of a spring, a 4th or 5th 
above or below. You can change them at 
pleasure. Suppose this index is placed over 
the centre of the board—the hand 0} point 
ing to the lowest C. the other as they now 
stand will point at G. If we transpose by 
#2, we will write them as they are now placed 
with chalk, if })s we will place fs in the place 
of the #s and set the index a 4th. In trans 
posing by #s, the student is reminded when 
any other letter than C is taken as one, the in- 
tervals must be preserved as in the C scale. 
The hand } being placed at the lowest C and 
the other at G, we will then proceed by ask- 
ing the proper questions and then remove the 
hand }to D. The other hand of course will 
move and place itself over A. Thus proceed 
by asking the proper questions until we come 
to the intervals between 6 and 7 when the 
hand c. will discover the necessity of an al- 
teration, and at once point it out. The F is 
then placed in its proper place and the oppo- 
site one also. The student is then reminded 
that ne other letter than G can be taken as 
one and still preserve the order of the intervals 
until another transposition. In explaining the 
various intervals Minor and Major, the index 
can be used or removed at pleasure. I pre- 
sume if this can be in the least valuable in 
illustrating, you will discover its advantages 
and if you see any improvements to be made 


‘strument can be made worth S1—if nice it wonld be 
worth $2—it can be made to fuld up, and very convenient 
to carry from place to place. 

a Pe 


Am Youwrs, 

Friend Packard we have at length fulfilled our promise. 
In relation to theuseiulness of the Instrumeut, it will per- 
‘haps be best that our readers make their own comments. 
Other teachers have instruments of a similar character, 
‘land have been ssccessful im their use. All such articles 
‘are useful, having a tendency as they do to advance the 
linterests of music. 
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jit as hisjudgmegt that when there was a sufficient num- 


an extract from a discourse by Rev. Dr. Symmes, on the||berin a congregation, tocarry away a tune roundly, it 


subject of chureh music, printes 
‘And then in our way, when ap 
upon toset the tune, it has ever been | 
what tune to set. And agreeably, when Mason Tenny| 
(of blessed memory,) set the tune in our congregation ; 
he set the 119th psalm, when, (thereare yet living wit- 
nesses thatean well remember it) there was but three 
or four men in the town who could sing it. And yet 
none ever grumbled at him for it that I can Jearn. And 
when I set the tune, in another place, I brought in one to 
the 24th psalm, which is said to be an Indian tune, wheal} 
but about 10 or 12 men were masters of it. None called | 
it intrusion, but all were pleased with it, so far as I\| 
know. And further, I received a letter from the wt 
vered and aged Mr. Wise of Ipsw ich, wherein he gave 





lat Boston in 1723.—//was then proper to introduce that tune. 
erson has beea pitched||read tothe church; and I have never yet set a tune but 
left to his discretion|/there was enough to carry it through without the least 


Which letter I 


hazard of making a blunder.”’ 
QUESTIONS ON THE ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 
From the Boston School Song Book, by L. Mason. 


XXII. Fourtu TRANSPOSITION OF THE SCALE BY FOURTHS. 
1. Ifthe seale be transposed a fonrth from Ep, what will be the 


key? what is the signature to the key of ? 3. what letters are 


‘iflatted? 4. how does flatting the seven®, ban En? the scale? 
4{)- 


Ans. A fourth. 5 How much higher is Ab, than 

Booxs anp Stationary, by John Marsh, 77 Washington street, 
at reasonable prices. 

Every vanrety of Ciormine at the shortest notice, by P. 
Brooks, & Co., No. 11 State Street, south side of the Post Office. 


New Tewrenance Eatixa Hovsr, E. Paige, Court Square. 
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